ROBERT  PHILIP,  FATHER  CONFESSOR 
TO  Henrietta  Maria 

By  the  Rev.  Wm.  McMillan,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Part  I 

Robert  Philip,  whose  life  story  is  sketched  in  the  following  pages,  was 
one  of  the  best  known  Scottish  priests  in  England,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  bom  in  Sanquhar,  in  or  about  the  year  1583,  and 
became  in  later  life  the  Father  Confessor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife 
of  Charles  I.  He  was  recommended  at  least  twice  for  the  office  of  Bishop 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  put  forward  as  a candidate  for  the  “ red 
hat  ” of  a Cardinal  in  that  Church.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
could  have  been  appointed  to  this  high  office  had  he  wished. 

His  name  is  spelled  in  quite  a number  of  ways — Phillop,  Philips, 
Philp,  Phelop,  Phillope,  Philip.  The  first  of  these  is  the  name  under 
which  he  was  charged  before  the  Scottish  Courts,  and  the  second  is  that 
used  in  some  of  the  official  papers  dealing  with  his  contest  with  the 
English  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1641.  By  most  people  Sanquhar  is 
regarded  as  having  been  a principal  centre  of  the  Covenanters  ; but  it 
is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  only  Sanquharians  known  to  have  been 
imprisoned  on  account  of  their  religion  were  two  Roman  Catholics — 
Robert  Crichton,  the  last  pre-Reformation  Rector  of  the  Parish,  and 
Robert  Philip. 

The  family  of  Philip  seems  to  have  been  quite  a prominent  one  in 
Upper  Nithsdale  in  the  i6th  and  early  17th  centuries.  Thomas  Phillap 
was  a parishioner  and  heritor  in  Sanquhar  in  1548,  when  he  took  part 
in  the  election  of  a Clerk  for  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Bride.  We  gather 
some  particulars  of  him  and  his  family  in  an  old  document  written  by 
John  Menzies,  Town  Clerk  of  Sanquhar  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century. 
This  is  a list  of  “ titles  ” pertaining  to  lands  of  Roddings  in  the  Burgh  of 
Sanquhar,  the  oldest  of  these  being  dated  1528.  In  1563  Thomas  Philip 
had  “ seasine  ” of  part  of  the  lands,  and  twenty-one  years  later  Laurence 
Philip,  apparently  his  son,  had  “ two  seasines  ...  on  one  piece.”  Then 
two  women,  Bessie  Philip  and  Christine  Philip,  come  into  the  picture, 
evidently  daughters  of  Laurence.  The  former,  together  with  her  husband, 
George  Murdoch,  disposed  of  some  of  the  property  to  the  latter  and  her 
husband,  Ninian  Fleming,  in  1616.  Ninian  Fleming  was  trustee  on  the 
estate  of  ” Umqhile  Laurence  Philip,”  and  there  need  be  little  hesitation 
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in  accepting  him  as  the  deceased’s  son-in-law.  The  date  of  Laurence’s 
decease  is  unfortunately  not  mentioned,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
circa  1615.  Now  Ninian  and  Christine  had  a son  James,  and  in  1634 
that  son  was  recommended  as  a student  at  Douai  College,  France,  by  his 
uncle,  Robert  Philip,  so  that  the  latter  would  be  a son  of  the  deceased 
Laurence.  Another  Robert  Philip,  who  was  the  first  Town  Clerk  of  the 
Royal  Burgh  of  Sanquhar  and  also  Sheriff  Clerk  of  Nithsdale,  was  a 
prominent  man  in  the  district  for  many  years,  trusted  by  Protestant  and 
Papist  alike ; but  what  his  connection  was  with  those  we  have  men- 
tioned is  not  known. 

What  led  Robert  Philip  into  the  Roman  Church  ? There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  was  a convert.  Sanquhar  seems  to  have  accepted  the  Re- 
formation heartily.  John  Young,  the  last  Vicar,  became  the  first  Reader, 
and  though  Robert  Crichton,  the  last  Rector,  declined  to  enter  the  Re- 
formed Church,  he  must  have  conformed  to  some  extent,  for  he  was  the 
“ Collector  ” of  the  King’s  revenues  in  1567.  The  local  Lairds  of  EHock, 
Ryehill  and  Carco  were  all  associated  with  the  Reformers,  the  first 
mentioned  being  Lord  Advocate,  1562-1582,  and  father  of  the  better 
known  "Admirable.”  Tradition  alleges  that  the  first  gatherings  for 
worship  in  the  south  of  Scotland  according  to  Reformed  rites  were  held 
in  the  neighbouring  Churchyard  of  Kirkbride  (the  Parish  is  now  partly 
united  to  Sanquhar),  where  the  priest  was  sympathetic,  but  felt  that  he 
could  not  allow  the  use  of  the  Church  for  other  than  Roman  worship. 

That  Roman  Catholic  emissaries  were  at  work  in  the  locality  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  in  1589,  Robert,  Lord  Sanquhar,  was  put  on  a Commission 
by  the  General  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  a member,  to  deal  with  Jesuits 
and  other  priests  in  the  " Sanquhair  or  Over  Part  of  Nithsdale.”  The 
following  year  he  went  to  the  Continent,  and  when  he  returned  some 
years  later  he  had  become  a Roman  Catholic.  During  the  next  decade 
he  was  engaged  in  Romish  propaganda  in  Nithsdale,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  several  priests,  including  Gilbert  Brown,  ex-Abbot  of  New 
Abbey.  Probably  it  was  through  this  association  of  peer  and  priests  that 
Robert  Philip  became  a Roman  Catholic.  The  moral  life  of  Lord  Crichton, 
it  may  be  said,  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  he  was  hanged  in  1612  for 
being  accessory  to  a brutal  murder. 


I 

Robert  Philip,  according  to  his  own  story,  left  Scotland  in  1599  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  became  a student  in  the  Scots  College  at 
Paris.  This  College  had  been  founded  under  the  auspices  of  King  Robert 
the  Bruce  by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray,  in  1325.  The  Bishop  endowed  the 
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College  with  the  revenues  of  a farm  at  Grisy,  outside  Paris.  The  College 
had  no  buildings  of  its  own  until  the  i6th  century,  when  James  Beaton 
(nephew  of  the  better  known  Cardinal),  exiled  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  a student  at  the  college,  presented  it  with  a house.  This 
was  used  by  the  students  until  1662  and  was  sold  as  recently  as  1846. 
The  farm  at  Grisy  was  almost  lost  to  the  Scots,  but  in  1559  Thomas 
Wynterhop,  a native  of  Galashiels,  became  Principal,  and  by  his  efforts 
the  property  was  saved.  Its  revenues  to-day  are  received  by  the  Roman 
Bishops  of  Scotland  and  applied  to  the  support  of  Scots  students  in  France. 
It  was  then  to  the  community  of  the  “ poor  Scottish  Scholars,  professing 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic  and  Roman  Religion,  founded  and  established 
(at  the)  Rue  des  Amandieres  at  the  Scots  College,”  that  Robert  PhiUp 
joined  himseh.  He  did  not  remain  there  long,  for  in  1602  he  was  one  of 
eleven  students  who  left  Paris  for  the  newly  founded  Scots  College  in 
Rome.  It  may  be  noted  that  his  name  is  second  on  the  list,  which  may 
denote  his  seniority,  and  also  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  whose 
home  was  South  of  the  Forth.  Though  there  had  been  a hospitium  for 
Scots  in  Rome  from  an  earlier  period,  it  was  only  in  1600  that  the  Scots 
College  was  founded  there  by  Clement  VHI.  As  in  Paris  the  property 
of  the  Scottish  Hospitium  had  been  alienated,  but  thanks  to  Bishop 
Chisholm,  ” outed  ” from  Dunblane  in  1560,  it  had  been  recovered  in  1590. 

When  his  student’s  course  was  ended,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  Rome 
and  thereafter  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  took  his  Master’s  degree. 
What  happened  to  him  after  he  graduated  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may 
conjecture  that  he  would  be  engaged  by  the  Church  in  some  capacity. 
There  were  many  Scots  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century, 
and  possibly  he  found  his  work  among  these. 

II 

In  May,  1613,  he  returned  to  Scotland.  (We  may  safely  discard  the 
statements  of  Abbe  Macpherson  and  Thomas  Innes  that  Philip  was  “ on 
the  Mission  ” here  in  1612.)  He  had  not  been  long  in  the  country  when 
he  was  arrested,  and  on  13th  August  a warrant  was  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  Lord  Advocate  authorising  him  to  summon  Father  Philip, 
by  which  time  we  may  take  it  the  latter  was  in  prison.  Some  twelve  days 
later  a warrant  was  issued  for  his  trial,  his  judges  being  empowered  to 
examine  " Mr.  Robert  Phillop  Priest,”  to  put  his  dispositions  into  writing, 
and  if  he  were  obdurate  to  put  him  to  the  ” tortur  of  the  bootes.”  {Register 
Privy  Council,  X,  815.)  To  some  extent  this  severity  was  due  to  the  king 
himself,  who  having  learned  of  the  ” crime  ” of  Philip,  promptly  wrote 
to  the  authorities  stating  that  the  matter  ‘ ‘ was  not  to  be  slightly  passed 
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over,”  but  that  diligence  was  to  be  used  in  punishing  “ of  this  greate 
offence.”  This  letter  is  dated  25th  June,  but  as  we  will  see  Philip  must 
have  still  been  at  large  in  July. 

The  record  of  his  trial  makes  interesting  reading.  ” Mr.  Robert 
Phillop,  priest,  being  this  day  presented  to  his  tryall,  before  my  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Sir  John  Cockbum,  Justice  Clerk,  and  Sir  William 
Hart,  Justice  Depute,  according  to  ane  commission  direct  to  thame  to 
that  effect ; the  said  Mr.  Robert  Phillop,  being  deiplie  sworne  and  urged 
to  mak  answer  to  such  questiones  as  should  be  proponit  unto  him,  he 
made  answer  that  he  in  sum  things  will  mak  answer  directlie  and  in 
utheris  matteris  tuiching  him,  as  he  alleges,  in  conscience,  he  denies  to 
mak  answer  thereto  : and  sayes  that  as  for  ony  thing  tuiching  himself 
in  his  religioun,  he  will  answer  unto  the  same,  bot  as  to  utheris,  he  plainhe 
sayes  that  he  will  delait  no  man. 

‘ ‘ And  thereafter,  being  upoun  his  knees  humbled  and  deiplie  sworne 
says,  he  is  now  about  XXX  yeirs  and  that  he  was  made  maister  in  Pareis  ; 
bot  that  he  was  made  priest  in  Rome  before  he  wes  made  maister.  And 
being  asked  quhat  moved  him  to  come  into  the  country,  sayis  he  came 
to  visit  his  father  onlie  ; and  grants  the  first  messes  he  said  wes  in  the 

dwelling  house  of  Forsyth,  relict  of  umquhile  George  Lockhart  in 

the  Canongait,  without  this  woman’s  knowledge.  Grantis  he  said  this 

messe  by  the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Robert  Middleton  and  Ingryme 

quilkes  twa  personis  were  onlie  with  him  at  the  said  messe  ; and  says 
that  this  messe  wes  said  by  him  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June  last.  And  being  asked  how  many  messes  he  had  said  in  Scotland, 
grantis  he  said  fyve  messes  viz  twa  thereof  in  the  chalmer  foirsaid  and  the 
uther  three  messes  were  said  in  Galloway  in  a waist  house  : and  sayis 
he  had  no  vestimentis  of  his  awn,  quhen  he  said  ther  messes,  bot  sic  as 
were  furnessed  unto  him  and  sayis  at  the  secund  messe  in  the  said 
chalmer,  thair  wes  ane  boy  callit  Slowane,  with  the  uther  twa  persones 
abuve  written  present.  And  being  asked  quho  were  with  him  at  the 
messes  foirsaidis,  said  be  the  deponent  in  Galloway,  depones  that  he 
may  not  of  his  conscience  tell  that ; bot  sayes  at  the  first  of  these  messes 
thair  were  some  sex  or  seven  persounis  present,  and  will  not  grant  what 
they  wer.  And  being  asked  if  Mr.  Charles  Brown  haid  bene  at  ony  of 
the  said  messes,  says  it  is  not  lauchful  for  him  to  grant  that.  And  tuiching 
the  saying  of  the  twa  messis  in  the  chalmer  in  the  Canongait  sayes  he 
will  not  grant  who  mae  (more)  nor  (than)  the  personis  foirsaid  were 
with  him,  bot  sayis  ther  wer  no  personis  with  him,  nor  (except)  these 
quhome  he  hes  alreadie  reveilit. 

” And  the  deponer,  being  set  in  the  butes,  standis  yett  at  a constant 
denyall,  quho  wer  with  him  at  this  saidis  messis  saying  ; it  is  not  lauchfull 
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for  him  to  delait  utheris  and  it  being  proponit  unto  him  he  hed  alreadie 
delaited  tua  or  thie  personis  and  thairfoir  should  grant  the  rest  of  the 
personis  who  were  with  him  at  the  saidis  messis,  he  refusit  to  mak 
answer  thairto.”  {R.P.C.,  X,  815-6.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Philip  was  set  “ in  the  butes.”  This  was  a 
form  of  torture  sometimes  resorted  to  in  Scotland  in  the  17th  century. 
While  the  record  does  not  state  explicitly  that  the  torture  was  actually 
applied,  the  words  “standis  yett  at  a constant  denyall”  may  indi- 
cate that  Philip  did  actually  so  suffer.  If  so,  he  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  priest  so  dealt  with  in  this  country.  Fathers  John  Ogilvie  and 
John  Anderson  both  left  it  on  record  that  they  were  threatened  with  the 
“ boots  ” in  1615  and  1620  respectively.  In  neither  case  was  the  punish- 
ment inflicted.  On  September  14th  Philip  was  before  the  High  Court  in 
Edinburgh,  charged  with  having  “ returnet  home  to  this  country  of 
purpoise  and  intentioun  (as  he  has  declarit)  to  convert  soules  to  the 
Romene  religioune  : sen  the  quhiUc  time  of  his  hame  cuming,  viz  in  the 
moneths  of  Maii  Junii  and  Julii  last  by  past,  ffor  performing  of  his  former 
idolatrous  intentioun  expres  contrair  to  the  tennour  of  the  saidis  Actis 
of  Parliament,  as  one  seminarie  priest  and  perverter  of  His  Majesties  guid 
subjectis  frome  the  trew  religioun  professit  presentlie  within  this  realme  ; 
he  hes  seducit  and  conferrit  with  dyverse  of  his  hienes  subjectis,  doing 
quhat  in  him  lay  to  convert  thame  to  his  erroneous  opinione.  And  for 
that  effect  hes  within  the  same  space  said  and  celebrat  to  the  number 
of  six  or  seven  messis  in  dyverse  pairtis  and  places  of  this  realme,  secretlie, 
in  dyverse  housis  within  the  same,  namelie  ; — Ane  of  the  said  messis 
wes  said  be  him  in  gret  solemnitie  with  his  Mess  claithis,  consecrat  alter. 
Mess  buik  and  with  his  uther  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  belanging 
thairto  ; within  four  or  fyve  myles  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries  ; Mr.  George 
Aslowane,  sone  to  the  Laird  of  Garroche,  being  clerk  thairto  and  bringer 
in  of  the  fyre  to  lycht  the  candellis  ; wherein  the  said  Mr.  Robert  hes 
contravenit  the  tennour  of  the  said  Actis  of  Parlianment  and  hes  incurrit 
the  paines  and  punishment  mentioned  thairintill,  quilk  aucht  and  sould 
be  execute  upoun  him  with  all  rigour.” 

Along  with  Philip,  was  tried  one  James  Stewart,  who  for  some  reason 
was  called  ‘‘James  of  Jerusalem.”  He  was  charged  with  having  been 
present  on  several  occasions  when  Mass  was  celebrated.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  he  had  ever  seen  Philip,  until  the  two  were  brought  into 
Court.  Calderwood  refers  to  the  arrest  of  Stewart  and  says  that  Mass 
had  been  said  in  his  (Stewart’s)  house  ; but  is  altogether  silent  as  to 
Philip.  When  they  were  asked  to  plead  they  both  “ confessit  in  face  of 
judgement  that  they  had  contravened  his  Majesties  lawis  and  Acts  of 
Parliament,  in  heiring  saying  and  being  present  at  dyverse  messis  in 
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maner  specifeit  in  their  dittay,  ffor  the  quhilk  they  offerit  thame  selffis 
and  become  in  his  Majesties  will.”  One  might  have  thought  that  on 
this  plea  of  ‘‘guilty  as  libelled,”  sentence  would  at  once  have  been 
passed  ; but  a jury  of  Edinburgh  men  was  empanelled  who  returned  a 
verdict  which  is  thus  recorded  : ‘‘  Fylet,  culpable  and  convict  of  the 
contravening  of  his  Majesties  Actis  of  Parliament.”  No  sentence  was 
passed  then  ; but  the  accused  were  again  ‘‘  wairdit.”  (Pitcairn,  Criminal 
Trials,  III,  252-4.)  On  i6th  November  they  were  brought  again  into 
Court  when  the  ‘‘  dome  ” (doom)  agreed  upon  by  the  Privy  Council  was 
passed  upon  them.  ‘‘  Discern  the  saidis  James  Stewart  and  Mr.  Robert 
Philip,  to  be  Banischet  his  Majesties  dominions  and  depart  furth 
thairof,  within  the  space  of  ane  moneth  ; and  never  to  returne  within 
the  samyn,  without  his  Majesties  licence  to  that  effect,  under  the  paine 
of  deid.”  The  prisoners,  it  will  be  seen,  had  been  in  prison  for  something 
like  three  months.  Gordon  (see  infra)  says  that  Philip  had  celebrated 
Mass  at  Kirkconnell  (in  Troqueer)  in  September,  1613.  While  he  may 
be  right  as  to  the  place  he  is  certainly  wrong  as  to  the  date. 

Bellesheim  [History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland.  Translation 
by  Hunter  Blair.  IV,  51)  states  that  ‘‘  Philip  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  for  the  crime  of  being  a priest.”  Gordon  [Ecclesiastical  Chronicles 
of  Scotland,  IV,  607)  says  that  Philip  was  tried  for  being  a ‘‘  Seminarie 
priest,”  and  that  he  and  another  catholic  were  condemned  to  ‘‘losse 
their  heads,”  but  that  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  exile.  Foley 
[Records  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society  of  fesus.  Series  XII,  100) 
and  Gillow  [Biographical  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  V,  304)  make 
similar  accusations.  The  extracts  given  from  the  records  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  show  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  such  statements.  The  only  sentence  passed  was  that  of  banishment, 
and  the  crime  alleged  against  Philip  was  that  of  celebrating  Mass.  There 
must  have  been  other  priests  in  Scotland  whose  existence  was  knoAvn 
to  the  authorities,  but  who  were  not  brought  to  trial.  Probably  it  was 
Philip’s  rashness  in  having  Mass  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh  which 
led  to  him  being  arrested.  Had  he  been  sentenced  to  death,  hanging  and 
not  beheading  would  have  been  the  method  specified.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  George  Slowane  (or  Aslowane), 
who  served  Philip  at  some  of  his  Masses,  afterwards  became  a priest. 
One  wonders  how  he  managed  to  escape  arrest  and  condemnation. 

The  four  Roman  Catholic  writers  mentioned  above  all  add  to  their 
statements  regarding  the  trial  of  Philip,  that  he  was  betrayed  to  the  autho- 
rities by  his  own  father.  No  evidence  in  support  of  this  allegation  is 
given  by  any  one  of  them.  Father  Forbes  Leith  makes  the  same  accusation 
and  quotes  as  his  authority  Pitcairn’s  Criminal  Trials  ; but  an  examina- 
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tion  of  this  work  shows  that  no  such  statement  is  made  therein.  I may 
say  that  I wrote  Sir  D.  Hunter  Blair  asking  if  he  could  throw  any  light 
on  the  subject ; but  he  replied  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  evidence 
whatever  on  the  matter.  Another  point  may  be  noted.  Calderwood,  as 
has  been  said,  mentions  the  arrest  of  “ James  of  Jerusalem,”  but  says 
nothing  as  to  who  the  " preest  ” was,  who  had  fled  with  him.  But  in 
the  year  1613  there  were  other  priests  in  Scotland,  some  of  whom  wrote 
regularly  to  Rome.  Forbes  Leith’s  volumes.  Memoirs  of  Scottish  Catholics 
and  Narratives  of  Scottish  Catholics,  contain  many  of  the  epistles  so  sent ; 
but  in  not  one  of  them  is  there  any  reference  to  Robert  Philip.  Is  it  possible 
that  this  was  due  to  the  jealousy  with  which  Jesuit  priests  in  our  land 
(most  of  these  letters  were  written  by  Jesuits)  regarded  the  secular  clergy  ? 
Sectarianism  was  not  confined  to  Protestants.  The  Roman  Catholic 
writer  who  said  ” There  must  be  something  in  the  temperament  of 
Scotsmen  which  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  keep  religious  peace  ” 
was  not  referring  to  Presbyterians,  but  to  Romanists. 

Ill 

Philip  went  to  France,  where  doubtless  he  found  himself  more  at 
home  than  he  did  in  his  native  land.  According  to  Gordon  he  was 
“ attracted  by  the  devotedness  of  the  newly  instituted  congregation  of 
the  French  Oratory,  which  seemed  to  him  to  carry  out  the  true  aim  of  the 
secular  clergy.  He  entered  himself  as  a member  of  that  institute.” 
“ The  Oratory  ” in  1613  was  in  line  with  that  founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri 
in  1548,  and  resembled  a residential  clerical  club  rather  than  a monastic 
establishment.  It  had  been  started  by  Cardinal  de  Beruille  in  1611,  and 
expired  during  the  troubles  of  the  French  Revolution,  though  it  was 
revived  again  during  the  19th  century.  The  original  church  in  Paris  is 
stUl  in  existence.  It  is  known  as  ” L’Oratoire  ” and  is  used  for  Protestant 
worship. 

We  do  not  know  much  regarding  Philip’s  life  in  France ; but  it  is  pro- 
bably to  this  period  that  we  should  date  the  first  proposal  to  make  him  a 
Bishop.  In  1619,  the  then  Earl  of  Angus  was  urging  on  Barberini,  the 
Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  the  great  need  there  was  in  Scotland  for  a Bishop 
to  organise  the  scattered  groups  of  missioners.  Barberini  (afterwards  Pope 
Urban  VIII)  suggested  that  Father  Philip  should  be  consecrated  as  such, 
but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out.  (This  incident  is  sometimes  placed 
later.  I am  here  following  Dr.  Albion  in  his  recent  work  (1935) ; Charles  I 
and  the  Court  of  Rome,  116). 

When,  in  1625,  Charles  I married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
French  King  Henry  IV,  Father  Philip  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  ecclesiastics 
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who  were  to  accompany  the  young  queen  to  England.  (She  was  only 
fourteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage) . T hough  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Scots  Court  he  was  liable  to  the  death  penalty  if  he  entered  His 
Majesty’s  dominions,  which  certainly  included  England,  no  one  seems  to 
have  made  the  slightest  objection  to  him  doing  so.  According  to  Dr. 
Albion  mentioned  above,  the  imprisonment  of  priests  in  the  days  of 
Father  Philip  was  often  “ merely  farcical.”  Even  priests  under  sentence 
of  death  ” still  went  about  London  and  into  the  country  ...  in  fact 
many  took  it  rather  as  a grievance  when  they  were  set  at  liberty.” 
{Op.  cit.,  II2.) 


IV 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers  that  Philip  came  to  England  as 
Confessor  to  Henrietta.  This  is  not  so.  Her  Confessor  was  Beruille, 
afterwards  a Cardinal,  who  had  himself  gone  to  Rome  to  get  the  dispensa- 
tion for  the  marriage  of  Henrietta  to  Charles.  He  has  been  described  with 
justice  as  a ” Catholic  Puritan,”  and  is  said  to  have  had  a ” Protestant 
hatred  ” of  the  Jesuits  which  may  account  for  the  rivalry  which  after- 
wards existed  between  that  body  and  Philip.  Beruille  brought  with  him 
twelve  fathers  of  the  Oratory,  whose  long  habits  led  to  some  comment 
on  the  part  of  the  Londoners.  Beruille  did  not  remain  long  in  England, 
and  was  succeeded  as  Queen’s  Confessor  by  Father  de  Sancy,  who  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  well  suited  for  that  office.  It  was  not  long 
until  there  was  a shouting  match  between  the  Confessor  and  the  Anglican 
Chaplain,  both  being  determined  to  say  grace  at  table.  The  King  was  so 
disgusted  that  he  rose  and  left  the  room,  taking  the  Queen  with  him. 
In  spite  of  the  royal  displeasure,  this  was  not  the  only  exhibition  of 
religious  bigotry  in  the  palace. 

It  was  not  long  until  bickerings  began  between  Charles  and  his  wife 
over  the  latter’s  ecclesiastical  establishment ; and  soon  the  former  made 
a clean  sweep  of  all  the  French  clergy,  ordering  them  to  return  to  their 
own  land  ; driving  them  back,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ like  wild  beasts.” 
The  Queen  was  allowed  to  keep  two  priests,  one  English  and  one  Scottish, 
the  latter  being  Father  Philip.  De  Sancy  had  been  sent  away  with  the 
rest  and  the  Scots  priest  took  his  place  as  Confessor.  This  action  of 
Charles  gave  rise  to  some  excitement  in  France,  and  the  Marechal  de 
Bossompierre  was  sent  across  the  Channel  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  deal  with  the  situation  the  King  had  created.  The  Marechal  was  an 
old  friend  of  the  Queen’s  father  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  special 
influence  with  her  on  that  account.  De  Sancy  managed  to  get  across 
with  the  Marechal ; but  he  had  also  to  return  with  him.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  Queen  should  have  a Bishop  and  twelve  French  priests  in  her 
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household  ; but  that  neither  Jesuit  nor  Oratorian  (except  Philip  and  his 
friend,  Father  Viette)  should  be  among  them. 

Jane  Oliver  {Queen  of  Tears,  68)  says  that  Bossompierre  gave 
Henrietta  a sound  scolding  for  her  conduct,  and  told  her  that  if  she  did 
not  behave  better  he  would  return  home  without  settling  anything. 
This  sobered  her  considerably,  but  ‘ ‘ her  Confessor  had  the  impudence 
to  call  on  him  (Bossompierre)  and  take  him  to  task  for  his  frankness." 
The  authoress  seems  to  think  that  De  Sancy  was  still  Confessor  ; but  he 
had  given  place  to  Philip  some  time  before. 

The  Catholicism  of  the  Queen  was  of  a more  liberal  type  than  that  of 
her  English  co-religionists.  Her  personal  physician  was  a Swiss  Huguenot. 
Her  first  private  secretary  was  a Scottish  Protestant,  Sir  Robert  Ay  ton, 
a native  of  Fife.  After  his  death  another  Protestant,  William  Boswell, 
of  the  Auchinleck  family,  filled  that  office.  (Green,  Letters  of  Henrietta 
Maria.)  Clarendon  says  that  Charles  was  " an  immoderate  lover  of  the 
Scottish  nation,”  and  evidently  he  had  influenced  his  wife  in  that  direction. 
The  Queen  showed  at  first  much  more  consideration  for  the  Puritans 
than  for  those  who  would  to-day  be  known  as  Anglo-Catholics.  (Ha5mes, 
Henrietta  Maria,  117.)  One  wonders  if  this  could  be  traced  to  her  con- 
tact with  her  Scots  servants. 

Philip  speedily  established  himself  in  the  Queen’s  confidence  and 
became  to  some  extent  the  power  behind  the  throne.  The  French  Ambas- 
sador, Fontenay  Mareuil,  wrote  that,  " Father  Philip  possesses  the 
conscience  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.”  From  contemporary  letters 
we  find  that  he  was  m the  confidence  of  many  leadmg  figures  in  the 
Roman  Church,  including  Pope  Urban  himself,  who  wrote  to  the  humble 
priest  praising  his  diligence.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Barberini, 
who  was  termed  the  '*  Protector  ” of  Scotland  and  England,  when  pro- 
posals were  being  made  for  the  re-imion  of  the  Churches  of  England  and 
Rome,  wrote  to  Philip  thanking  him  for  the  efforts  he  had  made,  especially 
in  trying  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
with  whom  she  was  rarely  on  friendly  terms.  In  another  case,  when  a 
Franciscan,  Davenport,  had  written  a book  on  re-union,  which  many  of 
his  superiors  thought  went  too  far  in  a Protestant  direction,  the  advice 
Philip  gave  was  that  a blind  eye  should  be  turned  towards  it ; and  this 
advice  was  taken. 

During  his  life  in  England  Philip  seems  to  have  been  unfriendly  with 
the  Jesuits.  (Panzani,  Memoirs,  229.)  They  were  believed  by  many 
Romanists  to  have  been  responsible  for  Bishop  Smith  (Bishop  of 
Chalcedon),  the  head  of  the  Roman  Clergy  in  England,  being  banished. 
Though  the  Queen  did  not  like  Smith,  she  supported  him  against  the 
Society,  and  efforts  were  made  to  gain  both  her  and  her  Confessor  to  the 
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Jesuits’  side.  Both  Henrietta  and  Philip  tried  to  get  Smith  back,  but  they 
were  unsuccessful,  and  he  died  in  exile.  Though  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Jesuits,  we  find  that  in  1641  Philip  sent  fifty  florins  to  a priest  belonging 
to  the  Society,  evidently  for  the  help  of  some  of  the  imprisoned  members. 
(Foley,  Op.  cit.,  XII,  1008.)  Incidentally  Foley  says  that  Philip  came  to 
England  in  1628  from  Rome,  and  this  statement  is  repeated  by  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Evidently  the  Scots  priest  has  been 
confused  with  Father  Francis  Philip,  also  in  attendance  at  the  English 
Court.  In  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  {Domestic,  1640,  p.  417)  there 
is  a reference  to  Robert  Philip  getting  money  from  Sir  James  Douglas  to 
help  some  distressed  brethren.  He  also  interested  himself  in  the  mission 
to  Maryland,  which  was  designed  to  be  a refuge  for  Roman  CathoHcs, 
though  religious  toleration  for  all  Christians  was  practised.  After  Laud 
became  Archbishop,  he  urged  Charles  to  insist  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  ; but  he  found  that  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  influence 
of  the  Queen  and  her  Confessor  upon  the  King.  When  the  Royal  Proclama- 
tion against  the  “ Papists  ” was  issued,  it  was  much  milder  than  had 
been  anticipated.  In  1638,  when  the  troubles  which  led  to  the  Civil 
War  were  beginning,  we  find  that  Philip,  as  observer  for  the  Queen, 
attended  meetings  of  Roman  clergy  and  laity,  held  with  the  view  of 
financing  His  Majesty  against  Parliament. 

Every  student  of  history  knows  about  the  Scottish  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  (Laud’s  Liturgy)  ; but  how  many  know  that  it  was  submitted  to 
the  Queen  for  her  opinion.  It  is  said  by  Oman,  that  her  view  was  “ fully 
as  unfavourable  as  that  of  Jenny  Geddes  ” ; and  while  this  may  be  an 
exaggeration,  it  is  the  case  that  she  told  Charles  there  would  be  trouble 
if  he  persisted  in  forcing  the  book  upon  the  Scots.  We  need  have  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  in  her  opinion  the  views  of  Robert  Philip,  who  knew 
the  temper  of  his  fellow  countrymen  better  than  either  the  King  or  his 
advisers  did. 

With  regard  to  his  duty  as  Confessor  Philip  told  the  Papal  Agent 
that  the  Queen’s  faults  were  trifling  ; but  that  he  did  not  “ spare  cor- 
rection.” She  liked  a ” long  lie,”  and  the  King  himself  rebuked  her  for 
being  so  long  in  bed,  that  Mass  could  not  be  celebrated  before  noon. 
(Taylor,  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  112.)  A story  is  told  of  the  Queen 
being  scolded  to  tears  by  her  Confessor,  because  she  had  given  a gold 
crucifix  to  a poor  woman  who  could  not  afford  a midwife  for  her  lying  in. 
Evidently  the  essence  of  the  offence  was  giving  ‘‘  the  sacred  jewel  to  a 
heretic.”  (Wedgwood,  Strafford,  91.) 

The  Queen’s  servants  were  paid  out  of  the  revenues  settled  on  her  at 
her  marriage,  and  thus  they  were  expected  to  take  the  French  side  in 
the  disputes  between  the  two  countries.  Philip  declined  to  do  this.  As  a 
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Scot  his  sympathies  were  with  his  fellow  countr5man  the  King,  and  so 
more  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  from  his  office.  (There 
is  a reference  to  a payment  of  £6o  made  to  Philip  in  1635  by  the  English 
Exchequer,  which  may  indicate  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  being  paid 
in  the  same  way  as  the  other  servants  of  the  Queen.)  After  the  French 
Ambassador,  Chateauneuf,  had  tried  his  hand  on  Philip  and  failed  to 
move  him,  the  Marquis  of  Fontenay,  Mareuil,  spoke  to  Henrietta  on 
behalf  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  France,  asking  that  she  should  dismiss 
her  Scots  priest.  She  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  she  was  no  longer  a 
child  and  that  she  would  have  no  interference  from  him.  In  a contempo- 
rary letter  from  Father  George  Leyburn  (a  friend  of  Philip)  to  Bishop 
Robert  Smith,  written  in  1631,  there  is  a reference  to  this  incident. 
Evidently  the  Ambassador  wanted  to  get  Pliilip’s  rooms  in  the  palace  for 
himself,  and  when  refused  these,  declined  to  accept  others.  {Catholic 
Record  Society,  XXII,  175-8.)  When  these  and  similar  matters  were 
being  discussed,  the  proposal  was  put  forward  that  the  Queen’s  Confessor 
should  be  a Bishop,  the  idea  being  that  a French  prelate  should  be  ap- 
pointed. Charles  intimated  that  he  cordially  agreed  that  the  Royal 
Confessor  should  be  a Bishop,  and  that  the  best  way  of  getting  this  pro- 
posal adopted  was  to  get  Father  Philip  consecrated  as  such.  To  this, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  the  French  would  not  agree,  and  so  Philip  did  not 
get  his  mitre.  When  the  first  child  was  bom  (prematurely)  to  the  royal 
couple,  ihe  infant  was  so  weak  that  it  was  resolved  to  christen  him  at 
once.  Phil  p wanted  to  perform  the  ceremony  (probably  at  the  request 
of  the  Queen)  ; but  was  resolutely  opposed  by  Charles,  who  had  the 
baby  christened  by  one  of  his  own  chaplains.  Dr.  Web.  When  a second 
child,  afterwards  Charles  II,  was  born,  the  King  informed  Philip  that 
he  need  not  trouble  about  the  baptism,  as  His  Majesty  would  arrange 
it  himself. 

In  1630  Charles  granted  to  Philip  letters  of  remission  ' ‘ for  all  crimes 
and  offences  contained  ” in  the  sentence  of  the  Scots  Courts.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  Scottish  priest  wished  to  pursue  some  civil  case  in 
Scotland.  When  the  news  of  this  pardon  reached  Scotland  the  Privy 
Council  determined  that  ' ‘ notwithstanding  the  remit  or  discharge  granted 
by  His  Majesty  to  Mr.  Robert  Phillip,  servant  to  the  Queen's  Majesty, 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  His  Majesty's  Justices  for 
matters  of  religion  and  of  the  pains  contained  therein,  that  if  the  said 
Mr.  Robert  shall  return  within  this  Kingdom  and  offend  against  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom,  that  he  may  be  convened  upon  his  scandalous  behaviour 
and  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  made  on  that  behalf.”  [Reg. 
Privy  Coun.,  Ill,  513.)  In  face  of  this  it  is  unlikely  that  Philip  ventured 
north,  though  a strict  reading  of  the  minute  shows  that  he  would  get 
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into  trouble,  only  if  he  broke  the  law  by  saying  Mass  or  in  some  other  way. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the  civil  case  was  which  required 
his  attention  in  Scotland.  His  namesake  he  Town  Clerk  of  Sanquhar 
had  died  in  1624  ; but  his  testament  was  not  registered  until  1629,  and 
it  is  possible  that  it  was  in  connection  with  this  estate  that  the  priest 
wanted  to  re-visit  his  native  land.  The  opposition  made  to  the  proposed 
visit  may,  however,  indicate  that  the  alleged  reason  was  not  the  true  one. 

The  only  other  evidence  we  have  of  intercourse  between  Robert  Philip 
and  the  remanent  members  of  his  family  in  Nithsdale  is  contained  in  an 
entry  in  the  records  of  the  College  of  Douai  in  France  which,  under  date 
1634,  reads  thus: — “3.  Aug.  Jacobus  Flaminius  ex  patre  Niniano  et 
matre  Christina  Philippi  commendatus  ab  admodum  Rdo  patre  Roberto 
Philippi  avunculo  suo,  20  annorum  ad  poesim.  Hie  obiit.  jacet  in  templo 
Si  Jacobi  Duaci.”  This  may  be  translated  “ 3rd  August.  James  Fleming, 
his  father  Ninian  and  his  mother  Christina  Philip  recommended  by  his 
uncle  the  Very  Reverend  Father  Robert  Philip.  He  was  aged  twenty 
years  and  was  put  in  the  Poetry  class.  He  died  here  and  is  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  James  at  Douai.”  This  is  all  we  know  of  the  young 
Sanquharian  who  was  preparing  to  follow  in  his  uncle’s  footsteps,  but 
who  died  while  still  a student.  It  is  possible,  one  perhaps  should  say 
probable,  that  it  was  his  uncle  who  had  persuaded  him  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.  If  so,  then  there  must  have  been  communications  passing 
between  the  Queen’s  Confessor  and  his  relatives  in  Sanquhar.  The  state- 
ment that  James  Fleming  was  put  in  the  ” Poetry  ” class  requires  ex- 
planation. In  Jesuit  Colleges  abroad  it  was  then  the  custom  (which  still 
survives  in  some  places)  to  give  special  names  to  the  classes.  Starting 
from  the  lowest  class  these  were : — Elements,  Figures,  Rudiments, 
Grammar,  S5mtax,  Poetry,  Rhetoric.  Thus  James  was  placed  in  the 
top  class  but  one,  in  the  “ Litterae  Humaniores.”  This  was  really  the 
fourth  class  as  at  Douai  there  were  no  classes  of  “ Elements  ” or 
” Rudiments.”  The  fact  that  he  was  so  placed  shows  that  he  must  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  his  studies  before  leaving  Scotland. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  uncle  is  termed  ” Very  Reverend.”  This 
title  was  and  is  still  given  to  such  dignitaries  as  Deans,  Provosts,  Principals 
and  Rectors  of  Colleges,  etc.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  was  a Dean,  and 
the  chances  are  that  he  owes  the  title  to  his  having  held  the  headship  of 
some  college  or  similar  institution  which  would  entitle  him  to  the  honorary 
addition.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  mean  no  more  than  an  addition 
believed  by  the  scribe  to  be  due  to  a priest  holding  the  post  of  Queen’s 
Confessor. 

In  1633  Queen  Henrietta  took  an  extraordinary  step.  She  sent  Sir 
Robert  Douglas,  believed  to  be  a son  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  to  Rome  as 
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her  agent.  He  carried  credentials  from  Philip  who  seems  to  have  made 
most  of  the  arrangements,  as  well  as  from  the  Queen  herself.  She  did 
this  unknown  to  Windebank,  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  though  it 
is  probable  that  the  King  knew  something  about  it.  The  Scots  Secretary, 
the  Earl  of  Stirling,  knew  all  about  the  business  and  wrote  to  Cardinal 
Del  Bagna  commending  Douglas,  who  was  accompanied  by  Stirling's 
son.  In  the  following  year  Gregorio  Panzani,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Mileto, 
came  to  London.  He  was  met  by  Philip,  who  took  him  to  the  Queen  to 
whom  (and  not  to  the  King)  he  was  accredited.  From  the  instructions 
given  to  Panzani  we  learn  that  it  was  believed  in  Rome  that  Philip  would 
be  able  to  convert  Charles  to  the  Roman  Obedience. 

Panzani  remained  in  England  for  about  two  years  and  was  succeeded 
by  George  Con,  a native  of  Aberdeen  and,  though  a lajunan.  Canon  of  San 
Lorenzo  at  Rome.  He  left  in  1639  succeeded  by  Count  Carlo 

Rossetti,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.  All  three  wrote  lengthy 
epistles  to  Rome,  and  from  these  we  learn  much  about  Philip.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  he  got  on  best  with  Con,  to  whom  he  talked  in  such  a way 
about  the  Queen,  that  to  quote  another  writer,  it  should  have  cost  him 
his  post.  {Oman.  op.  cit.  93.) 

The  chief  matter  under  discussion  was  the  re-union  of  the  Churches  of 
England  and  Rome.  Philip  was  willing  to  make  great  concessions.  He 
told  Windebank  (Secretary  of  State)  that  the  services  might  be  conducted 
in  English  and  that  communion  in  both  kinds  might  be  allowed.  Married 
clergy  might  be  permitted  to  retain  their  benefices,  provided  they  appointed 
celebate  priests  to  celebrate  Mass.  This  was  similar  to  what  had  happened 
in  Scotland  at  the  Reformation,  when  incumbents  were  allowed  to  retain 
their  stipends,  but  they  had  to  pay  the  Protestant  Readers  out  of  them. 
Among  the  documents  sent  to  Rome  at  this  period  was  one  which  points 
out  that  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  only  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  not  of 
Divine  appointment. 

Among  the  matters  discussed  by  Charles  and  the  Roman  emissaries 
was  whether  the  same  might  be  said  of  Bishops.  The  King  maintained 
that  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  that  they  (Bishops)  were  not 
of  Divine  appointment,  while  he  (the  King)  thought  that  they  were. 
Philip  first  and  Con  afterwards  assured  Charles  that  he  was  wrong  ; but 
the  King  stuck  to  his  guns  and  asked  that  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  should 
be  obtained.  Con  wrote  to  Berberini,  the  Papal  Secretary,  who  replied 
that  this  point  was  under  consideration  by  a commission  of  theologians. 
A year  later  Charles  again  pressed  for  an  answer  and  was  referred  to  the 
findings  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Unfortunately  for  Philip  and  Con,  these 
findings  supported  the  opinions  of  the  King.  As  Dr.  Albion  says  : ‘ ‘There 
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is  no  pronouncement  (in  the  Roman  Church)  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
episcopate  over  the  priesthood,  as  of  Divine  right.” 

At  a conference,  which  Philip  had  with  the  King,  the  former  put 
forward  as  a strong  argument  ‘ ‘ that  it  was  directly  opposite  to  the  whole 
design  of  the  Gospel,  that  there  should  be  more  churches  than  one. 
Whence  he  inferred  the  necessity  of  a re-union.”  (Panzani,  Memoirs, 
165.)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Roman  priests  that,  as 
they  were  much  in  the  minority  in  Britain,  that  argument  implied  that 
they  should  become  reconciled  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  National 
Churches. 

About  New  Year,  1637,  the  King,  when  at  supper,  raised  the  question 
of  reverence  to  images,  remarking  that  in  Spain  he  had  noticed  that 
while  people  bowed  to  the  Crucifix,  they  knelt  before  a statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  Queen  remarked  that  it  was  not  unusual  in 
ordinary  life  for  the  populace  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  favourite 
than  to  the  monarch  himself.  Philip  made  a considered  reply,  which 
however  does  not  seem  to  have  settled  the  matter  so  far  as  Charles  was 
concerned.  Later  the  King  had  a wager  with  Philip  regarding  the  teaching 
of  the  Roman  theologian,  Bellarmine,  on  this  subject.  The  King  lost  the 
wager. 

Philip  was  of  opinion  that  reunion  between  the  two  churches  would 
soon  be  accomplished,  and  we  find  many  references  to  his  enthusiasm 
on  the  subject.  Con  was  of  a decidedly  different  opinion,  and  could  see 
no  sign  of  any  change.  Indeed  he  warned  the  Roman  Catholics  that 
they  should  go  warily,  or  they  might  lose  the  privileges  they  had  gained. 
He  had  no  use  for  the  compromises  that  Philip  would  have  made  ; and 
therein  it  may  be  said  he  showed  himself  more  of  a Scot  than  did  the 
latter.  Before  Con  left  England  for  Rome  in  1639,  he  wrote  the  significant 
sentence,  ” God  alone  knows  how  long  this  calm  will  last.” 


